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BALTIMORE. 


The city enjoys several great advanta- 
ges, and its great and rapid growth ap- 
pear likely to continue for a long time to 
come. It stands at the very head of na- 
vigation on the waters:of the Chesapeake 
Bay, and is the natural converging point 
of itscommerce. Such is the nature of 
the Patapsco river in its vicinity, that it 
may be said to possess three harbors, 
which lie in succession, and offer res- 
pectively depths of 22, 14 and 12 feet, 
accommodating vessels of the greatest 
draught below, and those of the lighter 
classes above. The shore on one side Is 
high and almost perpendicular, offering 
advantageous positions for fortifications, 
on the other so low on the margin as to 
afford convenient access to the water, 
but gradually rising to considerable emi- 
nences, where the opulent citizens find 
delightful sites for their elegant man- 
sions, 


The neighbouring country possesses 
uncommon advantages for manufactur- 
ing, which is carried on throughout the 
county in great variety, and to a large 
amount. 


The principal streets are straight, long 
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of a good breadth and well built; and 
the several monuments erected in differ- 
ent parts give it a striking appearance, 
both from the near and distant parts. Yet, 
with all its natural advantages, it was 
long neglected, having had no conse- 
quence before the Revolution. Even so 
late as the war of 1812, it was near be- 
ing captured by 6000 British troops. An 
extensive trade in flour, and the construce- 
tion of fine swift-sailing vessels have gi- 
ven the city its highest celebrity abroad : 
but its commerce and manufacturers in 
various departments are annually increa- 
sing with remarkable rapidity, aided in a 
very great degree by the railroads and 
canals which have been constructed chief- 
ly by the enterprise of its inhabitants. 
The entrance to the lower harbor is 
defended by Fort Mec Henry, which 
stands on the extremity of a long sandy 
point, extending four miles from the city. 
That fort, in 1814, stood a bombardment 
through a whole night, from the enemy, 
who were compelled to retire. ‘The 
land battle was fought at some distance 
in the rear of the heights seen on the 


left. 
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Washington’s Monument is a column, 
20 feet in diameter, rising 163 feet, from 
a base 50 feet square, and 23 in height. 
It stands in a conspicuous position, at the 
head of Charles street, and is the finest 
monument ever erected to the Father of 
our Country. His statue, of gigantic 
size, is placed on the top. 

The statue represents Washington in 
the act of resigning his commission, is 
sixteen fret high, weighs sixteen tons, 
and cost nine thousand dollars. ‘The 
corner stone of the monument was laid 
July 4, 1815. There are four gates and 
twelve steps to the main entrance. ‘The 
inscription over each of the four doors 
is as follows: 


‘To George Washington, bv the State of 
Maryland.” 


On each side of the base is an inscrip- 
tion: 


‘¢ Born February 22d, 1732, 
bember, 1799. 
Commander-in-chief of the American Army, 
15th June, 1775. Commission resigned at 
Annapolis, 23d December, 17853. 
Trenton, 25th December, 1776. Yorktown, 
19th October, 1781. 
President of the United States, March 4, 1789. 
Retired to Mount Vernon, 4th March, 1797.” 


Died 14th De- 


The exchange, custom-house, court- 
house, Barnum’s City hotel, and the jail, 
are distinctly seen from the summit, and 
a fine view of the city and surrounding 
country for several miles is enjoyed. 

Battle Monument, situated on Monu- 
ment square consists of a square base, 
on which rests a pedestal, ornamented on 
each corner with a_ beautifully-carved 
grifion. From the centre rises a column, 
on which are inscribed the names of 
those who fell in the defence of Balti- 
more in 1814, and in whose honour it 
was erected. ‘This column is surmoun- 
ted by a superb statue, representing the 
Genius of Baltimore, holding a laurel or 
triumphal crown in her right hand, and 
an antique helm in her left, emblematic 
of commerce, having an eagle, bombshell, 
&c., at her side. 

This monument is of white marble, 
over fifty feet in height, and surrounded 
by arailing. ‘The statuary is by Cappel- 
leano, an Italian artist. 

Armistead Monument, in the rear of 
the city fountain, was erected by the cor- 
poration to the memory of Colonel Ar- 
mistead, in honour of his defence of Fort 


M‘Henry. 
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The city is about two miles in extent 
from east to west, and one and a half 
from north to south, and most of the 
streets are straight and at right angles. 
The favorite walk is Baltimore street, the 
principal avenue, which is two miles 
long; and the west part is the favorite 
residence of the wealthier citizens. The 
principal public buildings are the city- 
hall in Holliday street, the court-house 
at the corner of Washington and Monu- 
ment streets, the state penitentiary, above 
one hundred churches, eleven banks, se- 
ven markets, eight insurance offices, two 
theatres, the circus, the museum, and the 
savings bank. 

The Merchants’ Exchange. —The erec- 
tion of this building was commenced in 
the year 1815. It is two hundred and 
twenty-five feet in length and one hun- 
dred and fourty-four in depth, the ground 
plan being in the form of the letter H. 
It is four stories, including the basement, 
which is vaulted. The grand hall is 86 
feet long, and lighted by a dome, ninety 
feet from the floor. 

There are four colonnades at the eas- 
tern and western extremities, each of six 
Ionic columns, in pure style, and each 
consisting of a single block of Italian 
marble. 

The Baltimore Museum and Gallery 
of Fine Arts is a fine spacious building, 
on the north-west corner of Baltimore 
and Calvert streets, remarkable for its 
two steeples and fine appearance. 

It is in latitude 39 deg. 17 min. 23 sec. 
and longitude 76 deg. 37 min. 30 sec. 
west from Greenwich, being forty miles 
from Washington, ninety-seven from Phi- 
ladelphia, one hundred and eighty-five 
from New York, and fifty-nine from 
Pittsburg. The population in 1840 was 
102,213. 


Early history of Baltimore.--The first 
settlement of Maryland, under the patent 
of Lord Baltimore, was made on the 
north bank of the Potomac, at St. Mary’s, 
which was intended to become the capi- 
tal of the new colony, but is a place of no 
distinction. 

The first settler within the limits of 
Baltimore was a man named Gorsuch, 
who took a patent of lands, twenty-eight 
years later, on Whetstone point. This is 
now included in the review-ground of 
the Baltimore Militia. Among those who 
settled soon after him in this vicinity was 
Charles Carroll, whose estate, on the high 
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ground behind Baltimore, still bears his 
name. A descendant of his, Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. ‘I'he original purchase of Car- 
roll included some of the most eligible 
parts of the present city of Baltimore, 
which at an early day, were sold by 
Charles and Danie! Carroll, sixty acres, 
at forty shillings an acre, payment being 
made in tobacco at one penny per pound. 

At that time, Baltimore appears to 
have been surrounded with a board lence, 
with two gates for carriages and one for 
foot-passengers. 

The Flour Trade.—The quantity of 
wheat-flour and corn-meal inspected du- 
ring the miller’s year, from July 1, 1846, 
to June 30, 1847, inclusive, exceeds, by 
165,418 barrels of flour, anid over 50,000 
barrels of meal, the largest quantity ever 
before inspected in any correspending 
vear in this city ; the next largest amount 
of flour inspected was for the year 1845- 
6. The following table is copied from 
Lyfords’ Price Current: 


Whieat-flour. Rye-fi’r. Corn-Meal. 





Quarter end. bbls. bbls. hhds. bbls. 
Sept. 30, 746, 156,183 610 50 4,134 
Dee. 31, “ 246,651 486 171 14,788 
Maren 31, 47,314,458 1,152 139 42,128 
June 30, ‘* 217,993 1,218 1,041 26,901 
Total, 935,965 3,436 1,401 87,951 


In the above, the half-burrels are in- 
cluded with the whole barrels. 

The inspection for the last preceding 
six years were: 


1845-6, 770,537 bbls. 
1844-5, 483,529 * 1841-2, 547,879 * 
1843-4, 575,827 * 1840-1, €40,790 “ 


The following is the amount of flour 
and corn-meal inspected for the quarter 
ending June 30th: 


1842-3, 565,983 bbls. 





1847. 1646. 1845. 
W heat-flour, bbls. 217,865 180,230 118,552 
‘« — half-bbls. 4.927 6,067 }7,487 
Rye-fiour, bbls. 2,432 1,682 2,583 
Corn-meal, hhds. 1,285 395 150 
eo bbls. 41,654 11,734 8,798 


Chesapeake bay is two hundred and 
seventy miles in Jength, and in breadth, 
from seven to twenty miles, suddenly ex- 
panding from one to the other. It con- 
tains numerous islands and coves, inlets, 
and sinuosities, which afford access to 
the water in a thousand ways. ‘There is 
abundance of fish and wild-fowl; and 
among the latter canvass-back duck is 
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most celebrated, being justly esteemed 
and preferred above all other water-birds 
for its rich and delicate flavor. These 
birds are shot in great numbers in the au- 
tumn, and are in great demand, even in 
the markets of Philadelphia and New 
York. 

Of the three geographical sections into 
which Maryland is naturally divided, the 
eastern shore forms the first; and this, 
as before remarked, has some peculiar 
features. ‘The Chesapeake peninsula, of 
which it forms the western slope, from 
Pocomoke bay to the mouth of the Ste- 
quehanna, is a remarkable piece of land, 
lying between the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware bays, with a portion of its south- 
eastern border washed by the ocean. The 
isthmus which connects it with the con- 
tinent has been cut through by the Che- 
sapeake and D-laware canal, and thus 
the whole cape, or peninsula, may be said 
to have become an island. Measured 
from that point to its southern extremity, 
Cape Charles, is one hundred and eighty- 
two miles in length, and the general form 
is that of a leaf, with lobes and indenta- 
tions. ‘The south part, seventy miles 
long by eight or ten wide, belongs to Vir- 
ginia; the middle section belongs whol- 
ly to Maryland ; and the upper part is di- 
vided between this state and Delaware. 
The widest part, near the middle, is se- 
venty miles across, the mean breadth of 
the whole about twenty miles, and the 
area 4,900 square miles. The surface is 
generally flat or gently undulated. The 
eastern border has a succession of low, 
sandy islands and beaches, with shallow 
sounds, opening by narrow channels, and 
no considerable streams. 

The western side of the peninsula, on 
the contrary, has a number of rivers, of 
size and depth, navigable, and numerous 
coves and inlets. 


Maryland has a general and gradual 
rise from the shores of Chesapeake bay 
to the sources of the Potomac, about two 
thousand feet; but the intermediate re- 
gions are in several places diversified by 
hills and mountainous elevations, chiefly 
the ridges of the Alleganies. ‘The blue 
ridge presents a uniform swell, generally 
gradual. In some western parts of the 
state the rocks protrude, and considera- 
ble tracts are unfit for cultivation. ‘There, 
however, iron and coal abound. Mary- 
land was named in honour of the queen, 
Henrietta Maria. 
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landscape-painter portrayed, or poet im- 
agined. 

The days were yet warm. The sun 
had assumed the rich and glowing hue 
which at that season produces the singu- 
lar phenomenon called there the “‘ Indian 
summer.” ‘I'he moon had rather passed 
the meridian of her grandeur. We gli- 
ded down the river, meeting no other 
ripple of the water than that formed by 
the propulsion of our boat. Leisurely 
we moved along, gazing all day on the 
grandeur and beauty of the wild scenery 
around us. 

Now and then a large cat-fish rose to 
the surface of the water in pursuit of a 
shoal of fry, which, starting simultane- 
ously from the liquid element, like so 
many silvery arrows, produced a shower 
of light, while the pursuer, with open 
jaws seized the stragglers, and with a 
splash of the tail, disappeared from our 
view. Other fishes were heard uttering 
beneath our bark a rumbling noise, the 
strange sounds of which we discovered 
to proceed from the white perch, for on 


casting our nett from the bow, we caught. 


several of that species, when the noise 
ceased fora time. 

Nature, in her varied arrangements, 
seems to have felt a partiality toward this 
portion of our country. As the traveller 


the broader portions of the river, our 
minds became affected by strong emo- 
tions, and wandered far beyond the pre- 
sent moment. ‘The tinkling of bells told 
us that the cattle which bore them were 
gently roving from valley to valley in 
search of food, or returning to their dis- 
tant homes. ‘Ihe hooting of the great 
owl, or the muffled noise of its wings, as 
it sailed smoothly over the stream, were 
matters of interest to us; so was the 
sound of the boatman’s horn, as it came 
winding more and more softly from afar. 
When daylight returned, many songsters 
burst forth with echoing notes, more and 
more mellow to the listening ear. Here 
and there the lonely cabin of a squatter 
met the eye, giving note of commencing 
civilization. ‘The crossing of the stream 
by a deer, foretold how soon the hills 
would be covered with snow. 


Many sluggish flat-boats we overtook 
and passed—-some laden with produce 
from the different headwaters of the 
small rivers that pour their tributary 
streams into the Ohio; others, of less di- 
mensions, crowded with emigrants from 
distant parts, in search of a new home. 
Purer pleasures [ never felt; nor have 
you, reader, [ ween, unless indeed you 
have felt the like and in such company. 
The margins of the shores and of the ri- 
vers were at this season amply supplied 
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| a Auduvon’s Description of Sailing ascends or descends the Ohio, he cannot ¢§ : 
a down the Ohio. help remarking that, alternately, nearly i 
ie th “When my wife, my eldest son, (then the whole length of the river, the margin, i 
ne an infant,) and myself, were returning on one side is bounded by lofty hillsand : 
4 LS from Pennsylvania to Kentucky, we found a rolling surface ; while, on the other, 5 4 
f a it expedient, the waters being unusually extensive plains of the richest alluvial 4 j 
bi St low, to provide ourselves with a skiff, to lands are seen as far as the can command , : 
“ “Ai: enable us to proceed to our abode at Hen- the view. Islands of various size and : 
f ay derson. I purchased a large, commodi- form rise here and there from the bosom 2 © 
id ous, and light boat, of that denomination. of the water, and the winding course of $ 3 
§ We procured a mattrass, and our friends the stream frequently brings you to pla- 
a furnished us with ready prepared viands. ces where the idea of being on a river of 
ig We had two stout negro :owers, and in great length changes to that of floating : 
be this trim we left the village of Shipping- on a lake of moderate extent. Some of 
e port, in expectation of reaching the place these islands are ol considerable size and ¢ 
- of our destination in a very few days. value, while others, small and insignifi- : 
t It was in the month of October. The cant, seem as if intended for contrast, ¢ 5 
: autumnal tint already decorated the and as serving to enhance the general 5 F 
shores of that queen of Rivers, the Ohio. interest of the scenery. ‘These little is- § ; 
he Every tree was hung with flowing fes- lands are frequently overflowed during ¢ : 
i. toons of different species of vines, many great freshets, or floods, and receive at 3 
id loaded with clustered fruits of varied their heads prodigious heaps of drifted ¢ 
a brilliancy, their rich bronzied carmine timber. We foresaw with great concern, 2 
a mingling beautifully with the yellow fo- the alterations that cultivation would soon ¢ 
He liage, which now predominated over the produce along these delightful banks. ¢ ; 
41 yet green leaves, reflecting more lively As night came, sinking in darkness 4 ; 
fA tints from the clear stream than ever . : 
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withgame. A wild turkey, a grouse, or 
a blue-winged teal, could be procured in 
a few moments; and we fared well, for 
whenever we pleased we landed, struck 
up a fire, and, provided as we were with 
the necessary utensils, procured a good 
repast. 

Several of these happy days passed, 
and we neared our home, wien, one eve- 
ning, not far from Pigeon creek (a small 
stream which runs into the Ohio, from 
the state of Indiana,) a loud and strange 
noise was heard, so like the yells of In- 
dian warfare, that we pulled at our oars, 
and made forthe opposite side as fast as 
possible. The sounds increased; we 
imagined we heard the cries of “ mur- 
der; and, as we knew that some depre- 
pations had lately been committed in the 
country by dissatisfied parties of abori- 
gines, we felt for a while extremely un- 
comfortable. Ere long, however, our 
minds became more calmed, and we plain- 
ly discovered that the singular uproar was 
produced by an enthusiastic sect. With- 
out meeting with any other interrup- 
tion, we reached He: iderson, distant from 
Shipping port by water about two hun- 
dred miles. 


When I think of these times, and call 
back to my mind the grandeur and beau- 
ty of these almost uninhabited shores— 
when | picture to myself the dense and 
lofty summits of the forest, that every- 
where spread along the hills, and over- 
hung the margins of the stream, unmoles- 
ted by the axe of the settler ; when I 
know how Cearly purchased the safe na- 
vigation of that river has been, by the 
blood of many worthy Virginians ; ; when 
I see that no esas any aborigines are to 
be found there, and that the vast herds of 
elks, deer and buffaloes, which once pas- 
tured on these hills and in these valleys, 
making for themselves great roads to the 
several salt springs, have ceased to exist 
—-when I reflect that all this grand por- 
tion of our Union, instead of being ina 
state of nature, is now more or less cov- 
ered with villages, farms and _ towns, 
where the din of hammers and machine- 
ry is constantly heard; that the woods 
are fast disappearing under the axe by 
day and the fire by night-——-that hundreds 
of steambuvats are gliding to and fro, over 
the whole length of the majestic river, 
forcing commerce to take root and to 
prosper at every spot; when I see the 
surplus population of Europe coming to 
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assist in the destruction of the forest, and 
transplanting civilization into its dark re- 
cesses; when | remember that these ex- 
traordinary changes have all taken place 
in the short period of twenty years, I 
pause, wonder, and, although 1 know all 
to be the fact, can scarcely believe its 
reality.” 





Our Young Men. 


What an important period of life is 
that, in which our youth pass from boy- 
hood to manhood! With the mind in a 
great measure undisciplined; often see. 
ing things through a false medium ; be- 
lieving the false glitter attendant upon 
fashion and frivolity, to be far more de- 
sirable than the teachings of wisdom; 
and often with no one to guide «them 
aright ; it ought not to be a matter of 
surprise that sometimes a lad is lost on 
the rocks that lie all along his path: from 
the day he starts, a bright, unsophistica- 
ted boy, from the hearth stone of his fa- 
ther’s house till he is enabled to say, “I 
am of age.” At this-time of life, when 
he shou 1 be the most protected from the 
wiles of the unprincipled, and the fash- 
ionable vices of the world; he is often 
the most unprotected ! Circumstances 
crowd him into new and dangerous 
scenes to fit him for a livelihood—and, 
with the good principles inculéated at 
home not securely fastened upon him 
he breaks away gradually from them all ; 
and a few years serve to change his 
whole character, which budded so fairly, 
and leave nothing but a wreck of the in- 
genuous Jad, for. parents and friends to 
weep over. 


I was reading, a few days since, ofa 
lad in New York, who, though scarcely 
twenty-one years old, had been sentenced 
to serve twenty-one years in the State 
Prison. His depravity for one-so young, 
was almost unparallelled. He was sus- 
pected, from various circumstances to 
have murdered an innocent boy, last 
year, of ten or eleven years of age. The 
murderers were never discovered, al- 
though suspicion always centered on ‘this 
young man. Other enormities, long con- 
tinued, and of a monstrous character, 
were clearly proved against him ; and for 
twenty-one years he is to be secluded 
from the world, and associated with fe- 
lons. When he shali repass those prison 
gates (should he survive his imprison- 
ment) and shall again inhale the free air 
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of the world, he will he prematurely old! 
Twenty-one years! “hree times as long 
as would be required of him to learn a 
trade, that if he sedulously followed, 
would make him respected and happy, 
he is to be the inmate of a prison! The 
pestiferous air of his prison house, the 
company of those hardened offenders, 
will in that long period become necessa- 
ry to his life! And when his period of 
punishment has expired, like the aged 
prisoner of the Bastile, who when its 
walls were battered down and he was set 
free, after wandering about for a few 
hours in the glorious sunlight from which 
his eyes had been so long excluded, sat 
down and wept for his dungeon again; 
so may this lad, after being blotted out 
of existence for twenty-one years, repine 
for the thick walls and murky atmos- 
phere of his cell! 

What a lesson is read to our young men 
in the fate of this lad! He did not fall 
into those crimes in a day, that have 
made him the depraved wretch which he 
now is. He was once happy, innocent, 
the pride of his parents and friends. But 
one error indulged in, and then a greater, 
unheeded perhaps by his too lenient men- 
tors, vice soon followed, and where is he 
now t Humanity weeps at the contem- 
plation. 

Our young men must guard well the 
first step in error, and so should their 
protectors for them. It is the first error 
that lays the foundation often for the 
most squalid drunkards that ever ruined 
themselves with strong drinks. 


The period from boyhood to manhood, 
should be passed in some employment 
that requires much of thetime. I[dleness 
is the bane of young and old; but espe- 
cially of the young. It gives them time 
to think of and to devise schemes that 
often ruin! Whether a boy be learning 
a trade or studying for a profession, | 
would exhort him as a true friend to be- 
ware of idleness. Your occupation does 
not take up your whole time, (and it 
ought not;) devote leisure hours to read- 
ing. If you have not a taste for it, ac- 
quire one by reading instructive books, 
join the literary societies of your place, 
and if there are none, endeavour to stir 
your companions up to forming them; 
they are harmless. All these things will 
tend to carry you safely through that 
most critical period of life, your minority, 
and not only this, but no sooner have you 


. 


aroused a taste for these useful recre- 
ations of reading, &c., than the desire 
for jearning will continue to possess you, 
and ere your freedom comes, you will 
very likely, be a well informed young 
man, prepared to enact your part with 
credit to yourself and satisfaction to your 
friends. In all your minority, do not fear 
to congult older persons, as to the pro- 
priety of this or that course. Many lads 
have been lost, for want of confidence in 
asking the advice of older friends, who in 
nine cases in ten will be glad to counsel, 
if it be but made manifest that counsel is 
desired. 

One word more. Do not imbibe the 
foolish notion, that the life of a farmer or 
mechanic is less desirable than that of a 
clerk, or a professional man. That life 
is honorable, to which circumstances evi- 
dently point you. The public feeling in 
this respect, may be inferred from the 
fact, | saw stated in a paper a few days 
since, that an advertisement for a clerk 
in one of our cities brought three hun- 
dred applications, while one for an ap- 
prentice brought three. ‘This is all 
wrong, and our young men must correct 
their notions in this respect, or suffer 
from them through life. The discipline 
attendant upon acquiring necessary in- 
formation to be a farmer or a mechanic 
is of the highest utility, it developes the 
physical system and makes it a healthy 
temple for the mind to occupy. ‘That 
young man, who rises above the vulgar 
prejudice, that there is anything dishono- 
rable or degrading in that life which re- 
quires the exercise of those physical 
powers, which God has so nicely adjust- 
ed in the human system, will hardly fail 
to make his way in the world. Thetime 
is coming when the number will be few 
that will not agree with me in this res- 
pect. It is the true doctrine, and like all 
other truths, it must prevail.-—C. Holden. 





Nove.t Reapinc.—‘' The taste for no- 
vel reading is a serious obstacle to the 
circulation of solid or religious reading 
matter. Novel readers do not want reli- 
gious books. ‘The taste of novel readers 
has become so vitiated, that nothing but 
a novel, bloated with a sickly sentimen- 
talism, and descriptions of love-sick 
swains and lasses, can be relished. To 
such a taste all other kinds of reading 
are insipid, tedious and tasteless,” 

[| American Messenger. 
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Dog Story. 


We have recently had the following 
dog story told us, and for the proof it 
furnishes that that animal has something 
very like reason, we do not know when 
we have heard its equal It will be re- 
collected that the old card-factory on the 
hill used to be carried by dog power. Of 
the many dogs employed in the factory 
at different times, there was one remark- 
able for his size and good qualities. Eve- 
ry morning when the hour arrived for 
him to go to work, he would be on hand 
at the factory, and, as soon as the door 
was opened, would start for the treading 

machine, and work steadily until he was 
discharged. One day a couple of bones 
were given to him. Ashe was gnawing 
one of them, a small dog, also used in 
the same factory, came up and took the 
other bone away. ‘The large dog soon 
went after the small_one, gave him a good 
hearty shaking and carried the bone back 
to its place. Ever after this, the small 
dog seemed to have a great affection for 
the larger one. 


Well, time went on apace, and the card 
business was stopped. Still, the owners 
of the dogs did not like to kill them, 
though they were of no particular use. 
Not ‘long after, the owner of the large 
dog alluded to; had occasion to go to 
Troy, and took the dog along with him. 
He reached there on Saturday, and as he 
was going on farther to spend the Sab- 
bath, he told the man he had stopped 
with at Troy, that he would leave the 
dog with him. ‘‘ Now,” says he, “do 
you keep him chained up till Sunday 
night ; and if you find afier that he isn’t 
inclined to stay with you, let him go, or 
kill him.” The owner of the dog conti- 
nued his journey and returned to “Spring- 
field the next Monday afternoon. He 
had not been home more than an hour, 
before the dog he had left at Troy, made 
his way into the house, as wet as water 
could make him, from having swam the 
Connecticut. 


The master kept him a long time after 
this, till he got one of his “legs broke, 
when it was concluded that the poor fel- 
low must be killed. He was accordingly 
taken off a short distance from the card 
factory and shot, his body being left on 
the spot. Now for the doint of our sto- 


ry. The small dog, above referred to, 
who always had such a friendly regard 


for his large and stronger brother, afier 
he had been so unceremoniously handled 
by him, went to the place where his car- 
cass had been left, pawed a hole by its 
side, and actually buried it.-Spring’d pa. 





Indians. 

The Hindoos worship their multiform 
gods of the earth, air and sea. The 
North American Indian only believes in 
them. He worships the Great Spirit. 

War, sloth, and intemperance are the 
three great curses which have fallen up- 
on the Red Race of America. Many 
whole tribes have gone down and perish- 
ed under their triple influence; but it is 
not too late for those who remain to re- 
form and recover themselves. 

‘The natives are more easily pleased 
than instructed. A harsh or ungracious 
method with them, is always unfavoura- 
ble to good results. That instruction 
which comes from a mild voice and plea- 
sing manners, is fraught with power, even 
upon the roughest savage.—NSchoolcraft. 





Inpian Nositiry.—Col. David Folsom, 
a highly honored half-bred Indian of the 
Choctaw nation, died on the 24th of Sep- 
tember. His heart, expanded by Chris- 
tian principle, could embrace in in its fra- 
ternal regards the common interests of 
the human family, not excluding even his 
enemies. The writer well recullects, 
that, twenty years ago, passing through 
his territory, then on this side the Mis- 
sissippi, and enjoying his hospitality for 
a night, he was made the bearer of $10, 
as a donation from him to the “ South 
Western Theological Seminary,” in Ten- 
nesee. 

The true American must rejoice, that 
this philanthropist of the forest lived to 
see his tribe, through the aid of missions, 
fully civilized and christianized, and, un- 
der a judicious system of free govern- 
ments, appropriating about $6000 annual- 
ly, for common educational purposes, a 
larger sum, In proportion to the numbers, 
than 1s appropriated by any other peo- 
ple on the globe. © [ Jour. of Com. 


Procress or Civinization.—The na- 
tive population of Lahains, Sandwich 
Islands, in January 1846, was 8445. The 
Rev. Mr. Baldwin supposes that about 
five hundred native families eat at the ta- 
ble in the style of civilization, and pre- 
pare their food after the manner of Euro- 
peans. 
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An ENGLISH IcE-HOUSE. 


aba,isa hole dug in the ground, in 
the form of an inverted truncated cone. 

c ¢ b b,a layer of stones, about eighteen 
inches deep, to act as a drain. 

a d, slabs 4 feet high above the surface 
of the ground. 

e e, door. 

f, a trap door, with another on the op- 
posite side, to be opened when the air is 
dry, and closed when it is damp. 


We have before made some sugges- 
tions on ice-houses, see vol. il. p. 683. 


Says the American Agriculturist, an 
ice-house may be placed in any airy, 
open situation, and preserve the ice a 
long time, provided it has a good drain- 
age and be properly filled. These two 
are the essential requisites. As a proof 
of this, see the buildings on the Rockland 
lake for its preservation. These are of 
wood, standing entirely above ground, 
and in fact are built just like a common 
plain barn. During winter the ice is 
sawed out of the lake of any thickness, in 
blocks of about two feet long, and two 
feet wide. ‘These are then taken to the 
ice-house, and laid up compactly in it 
just like a heap of brick. This forms a 
solid mass, impenetrable to the sun and 
air, and it will thus keep an indefinite 
length of time. Perhaps our readers gen- 
erally are not aware how long it takes to 
melt solid blocks of ice. We have often 
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seen them on the banks of rivers in the 
Northern states in June,and are informed 
that some of the huge blocks which were 
thrown up last winter on to the banks of 
the Niagara, near Lewiston, although 
constantly exposed to the sun, air, and 
rain, were still of considerable size at 
midsummer, the present season. 

The best and safest way to construct 
an ice-house in this climate is, to makea 
wooden frame with posts about a foot 
thick, then plank up inside and out, and 
fill between the planking with saw-dust 


or tan-bark. An under roof should.also -- 


be made, and the space between the two 
filled the same as the sides, or with straw. 
If the svil be not of a porous nature, we 
would lay a plank floor, for the ice to 
rest on, at least a foot high from the 
ground, and this should be covered a 
foot thick with straw, before putting on 
the ice. The entrance doors should be 
double, with a foot space between them. 
In filling the ice-house, if it be inconve- 
nient to saw the ice iuto exact blocks, to 
match and lay up smooth within like ma- 
son work, then beat the lumps down with 
a heavy mallet as they are thrown in, and 
make the mass as compact as possible. 

Mr. T. S. Pleasants, of Virginia, has 
given a cheap model for an ice-house in 
the second volume of the American Ag- 
riculturist, p. 370. 

‘* The best ice-house J] have ever seen, 
says he, is one made in as cheap and 
rude a manner as the plainest farmer 
could desire. On the side of a hill a pit 
was dug; a simple pen of logs supported 
the walls; it was covered with rived pine 
slabs, and so open as toadmit a free cir- 
culation of air. During the heat of the 
day, the sun shines full upon the roof. 
And withal, the pit is only 12 ft. square, 
by 14 ft. deep. It has been in use for 
six or seven years, and has never been 
clear of ice since it was first filled. ‘I'we 
years ago, when the winter was so mild, 
it was only half filled, with thin ice; and 
yet there was some remaining at the end 
of the next season. In the construction 
of this house, there is nothing to distin- 
guish it except the perfect draining. 

“ Our ice-houses in Virginia generally 
become empty by the last of August or 
first of September; in many cases still 
earlier. ‘There is no time when it is 
more desirable to have a full supply than 
in September; for the weather is then 
sometimes exceedingly hot.” 
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NEstTs oF THE SocrABLE GROSBEAK. 


The Grosbeaks are a family of birds 
which derive their name from the form 
of the bill. The ‘ Loxia socia,’ one of 
the species, nidifies in company, and 
forms such close neighborhoods, that the 
nests of a single community, though very 
numerous, are sometimes so closely uni- 
ted, as to form one mass, of a form re- 
sembling the figure above. 

“The sociable grosbeak (Loxia socia) 
very much excels most other spe- 
cies in the extent, if not in the skill, of 
its workmanship. “I observed,” says 
Vaillant, “on the way atree with an 
enormous nest of those birds to which | 
have given the appellation of republicans, 
and, as soon as | arrived at my camp, | 
despatched a few men, with a wagon, 
to bring it to me, that I might open the 
hive, and examine its structure in its mi- 
nutest parts. 

When it arrived, [cut itto pieces with 
a hatchet, and saw that the chief por- 
tion consisted of a mass of Boshman’s 
grass, without any mixture, but so 
compact and firmly basketed together as 
to be impenetrable to the rain. This is 
the commencement of the structure ; and 
each bird builds its particular nest un- 
der this canopy. But the nests are for- 
med only beneath the eaves of the cano- 
py, the upper surface remaining void, 
without, however, being useless; as it 
has a projecting rim and is a little ineli- 
ned, ‘t serves to let the rain-water run off, 
and preserves each little dwelling from 
the rain. Figure to yourself a huge, ir- 
regular, sloping roof, all the eaves of 
which are completely covered with nests, 
crowded one against another, and you 
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will have a tolerably accurate idea of 
these singular edifices. 

“ Each individual nest is three or four 
inches in diameter, which is sufficient for 
the bird. But as they are all in contact 
with one another around the eaves, they 
appear to the eye to form but one build- 
ing, and, are distinguishable from each 
other only by a little external aperture, 
which serves as an entrance tothe nest ; 
and even this is sometimes common to 
three different nests, one of which is si- 
tuated at the bottom, and the other two 
at the sides. According to Paterson, the 
number of cells increasing in proportion 
to the increase of inhabitants, the old 
ones become ‘ streets of communication, 
formed by line and level.’” 

We add the following from a late wri- 
ter on Ornithology. 

“Weaver and Tailor Birds.”-——“ The 
captain of a ship, who had collected 
about forty birds from Madagascar, Se- 
negal, and other parts of the African 
coast, brought to France two of the wea- 
ver orioles (Ploceus textor, Cuvier), 
which he called Senegal chaffinches, and 
which are the only individuals we believe 
hitherto described by naturalists. They 
appeared of different ages, the elder ha- 
ving a kind of crown, which: appeared in 
sunlight of a glossy golden-brown col- 
our; but at the autumnal moult this dis- 
appeared, leaving the head of a yellow 
colour, though its golden brown was al- 
ways renewed in the spring of every suc- 
cessive year. The principal colour of 
the body was yellowish orange, but the 
wings and tail had a blackish ground. 
The younger bird had not the golden 
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brown on the head till the end of the se- 
cond year, which occasioned the excusa- 
ble mistake of supposing it to bea female, 
as it isone of thecharacteristics of female 
birds to preserve for a long time the 
marks of youth. The two birds were 
kept in the same cage, and lived at first 
upon the best terms with one another, the 
younger generally sitting on the highest 
bar, holding its bill close to the other, 
which it answered by clapping its wings, 
and with a submissive air. 


Having been observed in the spring to 
interweave chickweed into the wirework 
of their cage, it was imagined to be an 
indication of their desire to nestle; and 
accordingly, upon being supplied with 
fine rushes, they built a nest so capacious 
as to conceal one of them entirely. ‘hey 
renewed their labour on the following 
year; but the younger, which had now 
acquired its full plumage, was driven off 
by the other from the nest first begun. 
Determined, however, not to be idle, it 
commenced one for itself in the opposite 
corner of the cage. ‘The elder, however, 
did not relish this, and continuing his 
persecution, they were separated. They 
went on working at their several build- 
ings; but what was built one day was 
generally destroyed the next. Latham 
tell us that one of them, “having by 
chance got a bit of sewing silk, wove it 
among the wires, which being observed, 
more was put into the cage, when the 
bird interlaced the whole, but very con- 
fusedly, so as to hinder the greater part 
of one side of the cage from being seen 
through: it was found to prefer green 
and yellow to any other colour.” 


It seems difficult to conceive in what 
manner a bird could ever be able to inter- 
weave materials in the manner just de- 
scribed, with no other instrument than its 
bill; for it does not appear that the feet 
are brought into use in the work. In ev- 
ery species of weaving practised by our 
mechanics, the cross thread or weft is 
passed between the warp or straight 
threacs by means of a shuttle which goes 
completely through ; but it is very obvi- 
ous that a bird could not use its bill in 
this manner, much less its entire body, 
which, in all known instances of weaver- 
birds, is much too bulky for this purpose. 
We need not, however, go to Senegal 
for specimens of the art of weaving 
among birds. There are few of those 
who build their nests with any degree of 
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neatness, that do not, in some part of the 
structure, exhibit more or less of this pe- 
culiar skill. Even those which make 
very slender nests are.sometimes most 
solicitous to interweave their materials. 


Take any of the nests of the common 
small birds, which line the ‘nterior with 
hair, and remove the outer basketing of 
hay or roots, or the feltwork of moss and 
wool, and there will remain a circular 
piece of hair cloth of various workman- 
ship, according to the ingenuity of the 
bird and the materials which it has been 
able to procure. The American king- 
bird (Tyrannus intrepidus, Vieill,) first 
forms a sort of basket frame-work of 
slender twigs, and the withered flower- 
tops of the rosy yarrow (Achillea asple- 
nifolia, Pers.) and other plants, which are 
afterward woven together with wool and 
tow, and lined with interweavings of hair 
and dry fibrous grass. A bird of the 
same family, the white-eyed fly-catcher 
(M. cantatrix, Bartram,) constructs a neat 
conical hanging nest, ‘‘ suspended,” says 
Wilson, ‘‘ by the upper edge of the two 
sides, on the circular bend of a prickly 
vine, a species of smilax that generally 
srows in low thickets. Outwardly it is 
constructed of various light materials, 
bits of rotten wood, fibres of dry stalks 
of weeds, pieces of papers, commonly 
newspapers, an article almost always 
found about its nest, so that some of my 
friends have given it the name of the po- 
litician ; all these substances are inter- 
woven with the silk of caterpillars, and 
the inside is lined with fine dry grass and 
hair.” 


But by far the most celebrated nest of 
this kind is that of the Baltimore starling 
(leterus Baltimore.) (See vol. i. p. 86.) 

“Almost the whole genus of orioles, 
belongs to America, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions build pensile nests. Few of 
them, however, equal the Baltimore in 
the construction of these receptacles for 
their young, and in giving them, in such 
a superior degree, convenience, warmth, 
and security. Tor these purposes he ge- 
nerally fixes on the high bending extre- 
mities of the branches, fastening strong 
strings of hemp or flax round two forked 
twigs corresponding to the intended 
width of the nest; with the same mate- 
rials, mixed with quantities of loose tow, 
he interweaves or fabricates a strong, 
firm kind of cloth, like the substance ofa 
hat in its raw state.”--Nat. History. 
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Rie de Janeiro. 
Continued from page 796. 

Passing out of the Largo do Pago to 
the right, we enter the Rua Direita. 
This is the widest and most important 
street of the city. It runs nearly paral- 
lel to the shore of the bay on which the 
city fronts. 

Nothing can be more animated and pe- 
culiar than the scenes which are witness- 
ed here during the business hours of the 
day, viz. from 9 a. M. till 2p.m. During 
these hours only, vessels are permitted 
to discharge and receive their cargoes, 
and at the same time all goods and bag- 
gage must be dispatched at the custom- 
house and removed therefrom. Conse- 
quent upon such aritangements, the ut- 
most activity is required to remove the 
goods despatched at the custom-house, 
and to embark those productions of the 
country that are daily required in the 
transactions of a vast commercial empo- 
rium. When the reader, moreover, is 
told that all this labor is performed by 
human hands, that scarcely a cart or a 
dray is used in the city for such purposes, 
unless indeed it is drawn by negroes, as 
for the heavier burdens a few are, he will 
be prepared to figure before his mind some 
scores of negroes moving with loads up- 
on their heads in every direction. 

The coffee carriers usually go in 
troops, numbering ten or twenty indivi- 
duals, of whom one takes the lead, and 
is called the captain. These are usually 
the largest and strongest men that can 
be found. While at work, they seldom 
wear any other garment than a pair of 
short pantaloons ; their shirt is thrown 
aside for the time as an encumbrance. 

Each one takes a bag of coffee upon 
his head, weighing one hundred and six- 
ty pounds, and when all are ready they 
start off upon a measured trot, which 
soon increases to a rapid run. 

The Praga do Commercio, or Ex- 
change, occupies a prominent position in 
the Rua Direita. ‘This building, former- 
ly a part of the custom-house, was ceded 
by government for ils present purposes 
in 1834. By means of a considerable 
expense it was modernized and beauti- 
fied, so that it now presents an aspect 
quite in contrast with the antique struc- 
tures by which itis surrounded. It con- 
tains a reading room, supplied with Bra- 
zilian and foreign newspapers, and is sub- 
ject to the usual regulations of such an 
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establishment in other cities. Beneath 
its spacious portico the merchants of 
eight or nine different nations meet each 
other in the morning to interchange sa- 
lutations, and to negotivte their general 
business. 

Adjoining the Praga is the public en- 
trance of the Alfandega, or Custom-house, 
an institution which most travellers in 
foreign countries have occasion to re- 
member. ‘The vast warehouses of this 
establishment extend quite to the sea- 
side. Here conveniences are construc- 
ted for landing goods under cover. Once 
out of boats or lighters, they are distrib- 
uted and stored in respective departments, 
until a requisition is formally made for 
their examination and dispatch. ‘That 
troublesome delays should occasionally 
occur in the dispatch of goods and bag- 
gage, is not surprising to any one ac- 
quainted with the tedious formalities re- 
quired by the law; nor would it be 
strange, if, among the host of ‘ emprega- 
dos’ or sub-officers connected with this 
establishment, upon very limited pay, 
some are occasionally found who will 
embarrass your business at every step 
until their favor is conciliated by a di- 
rect or indirect appropriation of money 
to their benefit. 

In the same street, and nearly by the 
Portao da Alfandega, is the Correio Ge- 
ral or General Post Office. You enter 
by a large vestibule, with a stone floor, 
occupied by several soldiers, either on 
guard or sleeping on benches at the ex- 
tremities of the room. A flight of stairs 
conducts you to the second floor, from 
which you may enter on the left the offi- 
cest of the National Bank and Treasury. 


On the corners of several of the streets, 
at about the elevation of the second sto- 
ry, are constructed niches which contain 
images of some saint, or of some invoca- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. On certain oc- 
casions candies are burned, novenas are 
sung, and prayers are offered in front of 
these images, though most of them ap- 
pear to be falling into decay ; a cireum- 
stance which indicates that their devo- 


tees are decreasing either in number or 
in zeal. 


There are within the city and its su- 
burbs about fifty churches and chapels. 
They are generally among the most cost- 
ly and imposing edifices of the country, 
although many of them have but little to 
boast as it respects either plan or finish. 
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They may be found of various form and 
style. Some are octagonal, some are in 
the form of the Roman and some of the 
Grecian cross, while others are merely 
oblong. The church of the Candellaria 
is one of the largest. It presents taller 
spires and a handsomer front than any 
other; although, contrary to the usual 
custom, it is located ina narrow street 
and upon low ground. 

The chapels of the convents are in se- 
veral instances larger, and probably more 
expensive, than any of the churches. 
That of the convent of St. Benedict is 
one of the most ancient, having been re- 
paired, according to an inscription it 
bears, in 1671. ‘The exterior of the ed- 
ifice is rude but massive; its windows 
are heavily barred with iron gratings, 
more resembling a prison than a place of 
worship. The sides of the chapel are 
crowded with images and altars. The 
roof and ceiled walls exhibit paintings 
designed to illustrate the history of the 
patron saints, the relics of whose mira- 
cles are here carefully preserved. Un- 
numbered figures of angels and cherubs, 
carved in wood and heavily gilded, look 
down upon you from every corner in 
which they can be fastened; in fact, 
nearly the whole interior is gilt. ‘The 
order of the Benedictines is by far the 
richest in the empire, possessing houses 
and lands of vast extent, though the num- 
ber of monks is at present quite small. 
small. In the convent proper, a large 
square area is surrounded by corridors 
open on one side, and exhibiting the doors 
of the several dormitories of the monks 
on the other. An accessibie apartment 
is devoted to the library, composed of 
about six thousand volumes’ ‘The som- 
bre and melancholy air which pervades 
this monastic pile, is in perfect contrast 
to the splendid scene to be enjoyed in 
front of it. It also contrasts with the 
neat and modern appearance of the Na- 
val Arsenal, located at the foot of the 
eminence on which it stands. 


A striking peculiarity in the aspect of 
Rio de Janeiro is derived from the cir- 
cumstance, that all the most elevated and 
commanding sites of its vicinity are occu- 
pied by churches and convents. Of these, 
may be next mentioned the convent of 
St. Anthony, a mendicant order, whose 
monks, although sworn to eternal pover- 
ty, have contrived to obtain a very valu- 
able site and to erect a most costly edi- 
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fice. These, since they can, possess no- 
thing themselves, belong, very conve- 
niently, to the pope of Rome. In it are 
two immense chapels and a vast cloister, 
with scarcely enough friars to keep them 
in order. 

The convent of Nossa Senhora da 
Ajuda, which is overlooked from the hill 
of Santa Thereza, completes the list of 
monastic institutions in the capital of 
Brazil. ‘They may all be considered un- 
popular, and could never again be erec- 
ted at anything like their present expense. 

The churches of all descriptions are 
generally open every morning. At this 
time masses are said in most of them. Or- 
dinarily but few persons are in attend- 
ance, and those are principally females. 
Upon the great holidays, several of which 
occur during Lent, the churches are 
thronged, and sermons are occasionally 
delivered; but nothing like regular 
preaching on the Sabbath day is known 
in any part of the country. 

I will now glance at the Hospitals of 
Rio de Janeiro. Of these are several, be- 
longing to different [rmandades or Bro- 
therhoods. These Brotherhoods are not 
dissimilar to the beneficial societies of 
England and America, though on a more 
extended scale. They are generally com- 
posed of laymen, and are denominated 
third Orders, as for example Ordem ter- 
ceira do Carmo, da Boa Morte, do Bom 
Jesus do Calvario. They have a style 
of dress approaching the clerical in ap- 
pearance—it is worn on holidays, with 
some distinguishing mark by which each 
association is known. A liberal entrance 
feeand an annualsubscription are required 
of all the members, each of whom is en- 
titled to support from the general fund 
in sickness and in poverty, and also to a 
funeral of ceremony when dead. The 
Brotherhoods contribute to the erection 
and support of churches, provide for the 
sick, bury the dead, and support masses 
for souls. In short, next after the state, 
they are the most efficient auxiliaries for 
the support of the religious establishment 
of the country. Many of them, in the 
lapse of years, have become rich by the 
receipt of donations and legacies, and 
rnembership in such is highly prized. 


The extensive private hospital of S. 
Francisco de Paula belongs to a Brother- 
hood of that name. In this I had occa- 
sion repeatedly to visit an affiicted fel- 
low-countryman. | To be Continued. 
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Cultivation of Hemp and Flax: 


The commerce of Russia is almost en- 
tirely in the products of its soil; and 
these products are highly important, be- 
cause they are precisely of that class 
which is essential to the wants of man- 
kind in general. Among these, hemp 
and flax are conspicuous, being cultivated 
to a larger extent in that country than in 
any other. Russian hemp is considered 
the best that is grown. English hemp, 
indeed, is said to be superior to it; but 
we raise very little of it, because the land 
in our country can be turned to much 
better account in the culture of other ar- 
ticles. In the vast and thinly-peopled 
district of Russia, however, the culture of 
hemp is profitable; and so long as the 
article produced maintains its superiori- 
ty, and the soi] cannot be employed with 
more advantage, its culture to a very 
large extent will continue. ‘ By compa- 
ring,” says Mr. Tooke, “the enormous 
consumption of this necessary material 
in the empire itself, with the great quan- 
tity which is annually shipped off, it is 
manifest, beyond all doubt, that no pro- 
duce of farming, excepting rye, is of 
greater consequence to industry and 
trade.” 

The wild hemp grows very plentifully 
in some parts of Russia; it is found in 
the Ural Mountains, and in the neighbor- 
hood of the Volga, “ principally in places 
where towns have formerly stood.” In 
the Autumn, when it has shed its seed, 
and begins to die away, it is gathered 


and eaten by many cf the haif-savage . 


tribes of the empire. 

Of equal importance with the culture 
of hemp, is that of flax, which is raised in 
large quantities, and is of an excellent 
quality. In many districts, the flax- 
grounds are as extensive as the corn- 
lands. It is principally cultivated, as 
hemp also is, in what may be called the 
central part of European Russia. In the 
districts near the Kama, the finest Vala- 
chian flax is raised; Pallas says, that on 
the borders of that river, it grows to the 
height of seven spans, and yields a far 
better yarn than the common sort. Both 
the common and the Siberian flax are 
found frequently wild, the former in the 
Steppes, about the northern Ural, and 
the latter, on the shores of the Volga. 
Many species of nettle, yielding fibres 
like those of hemp and flax, are also 
found growing wild to a very large ex- 
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tent ; from some of them, the half-savage 
tribes obtain a yarn, which they weave 
into a kind of cloth, destitute, of course, 
of that strength which the tough fibres of 
the hemp and flax alone can impart. 

The management of flax, says Mr. 
Tooke, has nothing peculiar in it; it is 
picked as elsewhere, cleared from the 
seeds, soaked in water, and broken by 
beating with wooden beetles. This pro- 
duct, next to hemp, forms the greatest 
article of exportation; a considerable 
part is wrought up into linens, diaper, 
canvass, and the like; and even the 
seeds are exported, both in their natural 
state, and as oil. 

In various parts of Russia, hemp-seed 
oil, and flax-seed (or linseed) oil, is pre- 
pared in very large quantities. The pro- 
cess of extracting it is performed with 
great simplicity, and for the most part 
by the peasants themselves. ‘The seeds 
are crushed in small oil-mills, in which 
the moving power is a horse. 

It is the practice for the peasants to 
build, adjoining to the spot cultivated, a 
small hut in a circular shape; opposite 
to it, they level with great care a small 
spot of ground, and near this they erect 
a sort of rack, very lofty, with the bars, 
however, horizontal, instead of per- 
pendicular. This serves all the purpo- 
ses of sorting, drying, and preserving the 
hemp and flax. They pass the flax 
through the racks, where, being exposed 
to the air, it dries very fast; on the 
ground they sort the hemp and seed, and 
lay the whole up in the hut until it be 
wanted. 

The hemp-plant is said to be a native 
of Persia, and to have been introduced 
into the north and east of Europe, over 
which it is now so generally distri- 
buted, from some part of the east. We 
have mention of it, however, as existing 
in both a wild and cultivated state, some- 
where in the country lying to the north 
of the Danube, as early as the fifth cen- 
tury before the Christian era. Herodo- 
tus describes the hemp as growing in 
Scythia, where he had, in all probability, 
seen it himself. 

They have, he says, hemp growing in 
the country, very much resembling flax, 
except in its thickness and size ; but this 
hemp is much superior to that. It both 
grows spontaneously, and is cultivated ; 
and out of it the Thraciaus make them- 
selves garments like those of flax. Any 
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‘ne who was not very well acquainted 
with it, would not discern whether they 
were of the flax°or of hemp ; and he who 
had never seen this hemp, would think 
the garment to be o flax. 

From Herodotus, we also learn that the 
Scythians were acquainted with the nar- 
cotic properties of hemp, and that they 
used the seed of the plant to obtain a sort 
of intoxicating vapour-bath. He de- 
scribes with minuteness their simple 
though efficient apparatus; they placed 
three stakes in the ground, and around 
them stretched’ woolen fleeces, so as to 
form as complete an enclosure as possi- 
ble ; into this they threw red-hot stones, 
and on the stones they threw the hemp- 
seed. A steam was given off, “such as 
no Grecian vapour-bath could have re- 
tained ;” this steam served the Scythians 
in the place of a bath, for they were not 
in the habit of bathing the whole body in 
water. Its intoxicating nature may be 
clearly traced in the description of its ef- 
fects; the Scythians used to roar with 
delight. Among eastern nations, at the 
present day, hemp is employed, though 
in a different manner, to produce similar 
sensations. In the Hindoo economy, it 
serves as a substitute for malt, a favorite 
intoxicating liquor, called Banya, being 
produced from it. The powdered leaves 
are infused in water, with the addition of 
some species of aromatic; and this de- 
coction produces, when drunk, 9 drowsy, 
ecstatic feeling, which is said to be much 
more agreeable than that brought on by 
opium. It is a species of enjoyment 
which may be purchased at a small 
price ; but it 1s also one, to which a too 
frequent recurrence wi!l gradually bring 
on death. This also is a use to which 
it is applied in Egypt. Sometimes the 
leaves are mixed with tobacco for the 
purpose of smoking. 


So powerful, indeed, is the narcotic 
secretion contained in this plant, that its 
deleterious effects are felt even while it 
is growing in the ground; and it is said, 
that a person who remains for any length 
of time amidst a plantation of young 
hemp, or who ventures to sleep in the 
neighborhood of one, will be affected with 
headache, and vertigo, and a sort of 
drunken dizziness. ‘The most injurious 
results arise from the practice which pre- 
vails to a great extent among the Russian 
boors, of soaking the hemp, after it Is 
pulled, in the neighboring rivers, lakes, 
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and ponds, in order to perform the ne- 
cessury operation of rotting the substance 
which surrounds and unites the useful 
fibres; the water is spoiled, and the fish 
in a great measure destroyed. Tooke, 
speaks of this practice as “a nuisance of 
such importance, as to call for the inter- 
ference of the magistracy.” Lepechin, 
one of the companions of Pallas, strongly 
deprecates it. After describing the ag- 
riculture of the country on the east of 
Moscow, and noting the large quantity of 
hemp and flax which are cultivated, he 
says: 

The people of the district pretend, that 
hemp which is soaked in rivers, in brooks, 
and in large lakes, is of a very superior 
quality ; consequently, they will repair 
with their hemp to a distance of many 
miles, to reach a river; but this method 
corrupts the waters, and is fatal to the 
fish. Yet the process of rotting is much 
more speedily accomplished in stagnant 
than in running water. 

The water in which hemp has been rot- 
ted, acquires an excessively disagreea- 
ble taste, and an infected odour. If there 
are any fish in it, they at first get intoxi- 
cated, and then as the fermentation gra- 
dually absorbs all the oxygen of the wa- 
ter, they at last die. Not only, however, 
does the water contract these hurtful 
properties, which render it unfit for the 
uses of man or beast, but, also, there 
emanate from it effluvia, which are very 
likely to occasion pestilential diseases in 
the neighborhood. It is on this account, 
that, in France, the magistrates intrusted 
with the care of public health, have al- 
most universally forbidden the practice of 
the operation of rotting within the cir- 
cuit of towns, in the vicinity of any ha- 
bitations, and in rivers or running wa- 
ters, which are used for drink, either by 
man or beast. 

The process of rotting away the woody 
from the fibrous parts of the plants, is of 
extreme antiquity, (says Mr. Barlow,) it 
being noticed in the Sacred Writings, 
and having been used not only in this 
country, but on the Continent, from time 
immemorial ; notwithstanding which, it 
has proved extremely detrimental to the 
health, not only of the inhabitants, but of 
the cattle of the countries in which it is 
carried on, to a considerable degree, and 
is a system which, on this account, it 
would be highly desirable to abolish. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Pray without Ceasing. 
When morning is rising o’er mountain and 


lawn, 

And everything waketh to welcome the 
dawn ; 

When far down the valley the mists fly 
away, 


Arouse thee from slumber, arouse thee and 
pray. 

And when the still noon in its beauty draws 
nigh, 

And nature seems ready to languish and die, 

Then halt in thy march in the heat of the 


ay, 

Then lift up thy thoughts to thy Father, and 
pray. | 

When evening descends with a sweet smile 
of peace, 

Aud labor and tumult grow fainter and cease, 

When night cometh down in her starry ar- 
ray, 

Then haste to the God of thy spirit, and pray. 


Remember His goodness, whose hand has 
supplied 

Each want of thy bosom, nor ever denied 

The smiles of His bounty to gladden thy 
way ; 

Remember His goodness, and gratefully pray. 


Oh, pray to Him always —in sorrow or joy, 
When peace is around thee, or troubles an- 
nov ; 
The light of His presence the storm shall al- 
lay, 
Or temper thy gladness—then constantly 
pray.—Synonymous. 
Time’s Changes. 
Time's changes—oh ! Time’s changes, 
We can bear to see them come, 
And crumble down the cottage roof, 
Or rend the palace dome. 





We bear to see the flower we nursed, 
And cherish’d in the spring, 

Turn withering from Autumn’s wind, 
A dead and sapless thing. 


The play-ground of our childish days 
May wear so strange a face, 

That not one olden lineament 
Is left for us to trace. 


The beams that light life’s morning up 
May set in misty shade, 

The stars of pleasure’s fairy sky 
May glitter but to fade. 


Time’s changes—oh ! Time’s changes, 
They may work whate’er they will; 
Turn all our sunshine into storm, 
And all our good to ill. 


The cheek we like to look upon, 
May lose its downy red, 

And only carry wrinkled lines, 
Where once fair dimples spread. 


~" 





a 


The form that’s dearest to our arms, 
May wane from easy grace, 

The raven tresses shine no more, 
And grey hairs take their place. 


But we can lightly smile on all 
Time’s changes, till we find 

Some well-known voice grow harshly cold 
That once was warmly kind. 


Till hands and eyes that used to be, 
The first our own to greet, 

Can calmly take a long farewell, 
And just as calmly meet. 


Till gentle words are passed away, 
And promised faith forgot, 
Teaching us sadly that we love 
The one who loves us not.—Eliza Cook. 





Live to Do Good, 


Live to do good; but not with thougnt to 
win 
From man reward of any kindness done: 
Remember Him who died on cross for sin, 
The merciful, the meek, rejected One; 
When He was slain, for crime of doing good, 
Canst thou expect return of gratitude ? 


Do good to all; but while thou servest best, 
And at thy greatest cost, nerve thee to 
bear, 
When thine own heart with anguish is op- 
prest, 
The cruel taunt, the cold averted air, 
From lips which thou hast taught in hope to 
pray, 
And eyes whose sorrows thou hast wiped 
away. 


Sull do thou good ; but for His holy sake, 
Who died for thine, fixing thy purpose 
ever 
High as His throne, no wrath of man can 
shake ; 
So shall He own thy generous endeavor, 
And take thee to His conqueror’s glory up, 


When thou hast shared the Saviour’s bitter 
cup. 


Do nought but good, for such the noble strife 
Of virtue is, ’gainst wrong to venture love, 
And for thy foe devote a brother’s life, 
Content to wait the recompense above ; 
Brave for the truth, to fiercest insult meek, 
In mercy strong, in vengeance only weak. 
[George W. Bethune, D. D. 





Lutuer’s EstimaTe oF THE Biste.—The 
beauty of Scripture, says the great Saxon Re- 
former, ‘‘ consists in pronouns. ‘This God is 
our God—God, even our own God, shall bless 
us. How delightful the appropriation !” 





Joun Westey.—Bovth his parents, though 
connected with the Church of England, were, 
by birth and education, Puritans—retaining 
not a little of Puritanic spirit and zeal. 

[ Selected, 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 





DWIGHT’S AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 


With numerous Engravings, 


Edited by Theodore Dwight, 


Is published at the office ofthe New York Express, N o. 112 
Broadway. To subscribers paying in advance, at $2 a year. 


7 copies for $10. Monthly, in covered pamphlets, at same 
price delivered-in this city. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit monoy, and are re- 
quested to act as agents, at ordinary discount. 

f’s~ Free or Postace !—Volume IV. for 1848, will be 
sent in monthly numbers, of 48 pages, for $2a year, in 


advance, FREE OF posTaGEe.--Valuable seeds sent to sub- 
scribers. 


Volumes sent everywhere by mail, free of 
postage.—Volumes i. ii. and iil., will be sent 
to all parts of the Union, by mail, for $2,25 
each, (single or otherwise,) without expense 
of postage, neatly bound in paper, and ready 
for binding in any style, which can be done 
by a country binder; or, vols. i. ii. and iil., in 
paper as above, and vol. iv. monthly, for 
$8. Or the same three volumes in paper, 
will be delivered in New York, for $2 each. 

Distribution of Seeds.—Much has been done 
by this paper to promote the cultivation of 
useful and ornamental plants. After prepa- 
ring the readers to appreciate the pleasure 
and the duty, in the first volume, above a mil- 
lion seeds of the Ailanthus, that new, orna- 
mental tree from the Moluccas, were distri- 
buted through the country, with a drawing, 
description and directions; and hundreds of 
thousands of them are now growing, in pla- 
ces where they could not otherwise have 
found their way in years. 

Twenty-five seeds of the Ailanthus and Catalpa, 
will be sent this year to all subscribers, and a lar- 
ger number to those who may request it. A few 
seeds of rare or beautiful plants may also be ex- 
pected from time to time; and information is re- 
quested respecting those sent, with suggestions, &c. 
from subscribers who may send their subscriptions 
in letters. The editor wishes to enlist all in the in- 
teresting work of diffusing useful plants, and embel- 
lishing cities and villages in all parts of the Union. 

Hotipay PRESENTs.—$2 paid for Vol. LY. 
will send it to any friend, near or cistant, du- 
ring the year, in monthly numbers, without 
burthening him with postage. The three 
former volumes may be sent on the above 
terms, and singly if desired, to other friencs 
or members of the same family, at a distance. 


ConTENTsS OF VoLuME IV. 


Preparations have been made to give new inter- 
est and valueto this Magazine in the following 
year; and the following, among other subjects, will 
be presented at considerable length, by continued 
articles, in the successive numbers : 

1. ** Carlo Carbonaro,” or the Life of a Roman 
outlaw, atrue biography, just written for Dwight’s 
American Magazine; in which most interesting 
real characters are drawn, with actual and recent 
scenes in prisons, convents and mountain-retreats, 
as well as in Italian private life, quite unknown to 
the reading world, and illustrating the condition of 
Italy under the late Pope. If possible some of the 
numerous drawings prepared by the author, (who 
is an artistas well as a patriot, and whose name 
a'one is feigned,) will be engraved in season to ap- 
p:ar in the appropriate chapters. 
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2. A description and history of the New York 
Public Schools, with illustrations. 

3. A series of various wood-engravings, of a su- 
perior kind, with descriptions, 

4. Many of the best articles from American and 
Foreign Literary and Scientific Reviews, Maga- 
zines, &c., will be inserted, as heretofore, with ap- 
propriate abridgements, and much original and se- 
lected matter, in all the departments of sound learn- 
ing. Some Juvenile matter will also be found in 
each number, as heretofore; viz. lessons, enig- 
mas, riddles, tales, &c. 

THe Famity Circre will be enlivened, and im- 
proved by the monthly numbers of this work. 

Tue Famity Lisrary will be annually enrich- 
ed with a large new volume, of nearly 600 pages, 
containing about 150 illustrative engravings. _ 

The editor has for many years had in view a 


publication like the present; and the experience of 


three years has confirmed his confidence in the 
plan. It is his intention to make it a permanent 
publication, and he finds many materials accu- 
mulating on hishands. Being familiarly acquain- 
ted with several languages, and having access to 
many foreign publications, as well as private sour- 
ces of information, his readers need have no appre- 


hension of a want of variety in the ‘contents of the 
Magazine. 


Back Numbers and Volwmes can always be sup- 
plied. The work is stereoryrep, and therefore 


the former numbers and volumes can at any time 
be procured. 


Good taste, good moral aad religious principles, 
and truth alone, are admitted into Dwighi’s Ameri- 
can Magazine, The editor believes that no work 
which is deficient in these essentials can be safely 
laid before the family; and that the abundance of 
extravagant and pernicious fictions now inunda- 
ting this country, is producing lamentable efiects 
upon the minds and characters of the young, and 
claims the watchful care of all, to guard the fami- 
ly and society from their influences. ‘Tvtal Adsti- 
nence is the only certain preservative from the fa- 
tal power of this ALCOHOL OF THE MIND! 


Our New Epirion.—The bound Vols. i. and ii. of 
Dwight’s Am. Magazine, (in muslin or half-sheep), are 
delivered to purchasers in Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and intermediate places, “free of freight,” 
at the N, York price. Enclose to the Editor $5, and vols. 
i. and ii. will be brought to the door. 5 sets for $20. $7 
will pay for vols. i. and ii., and also the current Vol. iii., in 
mouthly pamphiects. 

For $10 will be sent bound vols. i., ii.. and iii., and vol. 
iv., (for 1848.) and any book in the market that may be 
ordered, not costing more than $1.50, 


RECOMMENDATIONS.—From the Methodist Quarterly Re- 


view, Oct. 1, 18 7. 

« 'Phese volumes exhibit a rare specimen of plodding in- 
dustry and good taste. ‘The object of the editor is to furnish 
interesting reading which will not pervert the heart. And in 
times like these, when our popular newspapers deal in the 
worst species of fiction, and are directly calculated to pervert 
the moral sensibilities of the rising generation, it is an en- 
couraging fact that the one now on our table, should meet 
with encouragement. We wish our friend Dwight abundant 
success in his labors. The work contains many illustrations 
upon wood. The cheapness of this paper cannot fail to se- 
cure for it an extensive patronage.” 

“Worth more than silver,’’—‘‘more than gold.’’—New 
York Observer. 

* It should be in every family.”--N. Y. (Bap.) Recorder. 

* It is one of the purest of publications.” —Newark Dai- 
ty Advertiser. 

‘No man writes better English.’”’—Emanewpator. 

“It is superior to the old London Penny Magazine.”’— 
N. Y. Express 

“ The editor is well qualified for his task.’’—Meth. Ad- 
vocaule 

“ We will venture to affirm, that any family in which 
this paper is read, will be found more intelligent and 
better educated than one in which it is not.’—N. York 
Courier and Enquirer. 
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